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.Many* educational deciis^ons ;!tre nade' on- issues over 



-l iVhich conflict occurs because of .vaiue differences anong the groups 
. iiinvolved. The decision^^iakihg model proposed here is a political or 
' ( idonf llct aodel. It defines an organisation .as stable patterns o£^ 

f interactions betveen coalitions of ^oups haV^ng a collective 
' identity and pursuing interests .and accomplishing tasks, coordinated 
; through a systea o# .auth9rityV The main 'valine dilemma^s faced by 
educatidnal" administrators focus oq vlmt cqnslfi^utes leadership, and 
. on-vho commands the loyalty of the administrator « Leadership value 
conflicts center en developing commitment to organizational goals, 
^» recohciling personal and group goals, delegating responsibility and 
authority rather than abdicating them, continuing a concern mith 
oxr^anizational improvement, rather than ifith aeire survival, making 
\ dedisions^ and being both task-oriented and considerate; Loyalty**the 
lost difticult, testing, and potentially diamaging dilem«a«involves 
three subissues: (1) professional loyalty conflicts betveen 
, colleagues, collegia! standards, and organizational standards an4 

expectations; (2) intraprbfessi^onal and interprofessional conflicts; 
* and <3) conflicts betveen professionals and layien,^Ahd conflicts 
arising out Of political disputes within and between comnunities and 
^ their elected representatives', the trustees. (author/IBT) 
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Hie flfin valui»*4il«nnias ^^^^ educatic^a adidi^stratc^ in|th# 1970^ 

bef 'simied^ up in pap qtiasticmst . mm^ 'lOiat e^Ututi^il<M^iriliip*lQ ^ 
'social «id poli'tical cUnate in Cftiuidia|i education?**^; ^mi /bio, ^^iSio $o«m 
Icyjlt^ d£ the educatimmi adffiinistra^^ • \ . | \< 

Hy purpose here is not to- provide' answers to ^ese mjor qimtitmst not" to advise^ 
you;on solutions :to fhese^ilennas> but to sig]fN>st th^.a^ clearly 9s& I can/ turf* 
clari^ 'the issites they rai$e las^Buch as ^possible* 1 • * 

procedyre will be ^ first; to ^efim. tiiL'^d^lsioii'iiafcin^ coilt^ct in which ^^Ni 
issii^s appear' in their nost <ti#^ioult ssd controversial fo^, ai^^ |»nivide a SK»d#l * 
for educational decision*»aking which itself hcpeftslly wil| slied stnae li^t m o^ 
probieiRs/ ' : * - \ . • • ^ 

Much !of what is said is drawn from social scienc^e resrarch; \ m&r0 Is dTmn^^om^ 
experience;* In virtually every issue to be discusied^ iAether/o£ l^di^shi|rTc^ 
of Ic^alty^ I will 'illustrate with an exaaple drawn fi^^recebt^i^ i^ lMtti^* 
I hq>e you do not find this em^asis on oinr e^eide|i<^4tedEloiis'^^it^^is mi^i^iiyv 
when pealing with siK:h an elusive md subjective tc^^ .as value e^liqts, to « ^ " 
introduce concrete events and« personalities td avoid getting lont in a mkpii/c£ 
absttictions. . 't* * ' ' ' . ' 

first ,a few words abdut decisionHMking and in |mrticular lAout decisimnttkiiig^ 
GonfiijCt situations'. Cl'^ly^^i great deal of . ratine deeiai^n^^ttk^ \n mimi^ismJi 
adMniiSLtrfttion is made largely ^Ai^lf^i? of in^trov^rtible data and tn^Jgl^ 
of 'dedisionrmaking is not^our'interest^ltere. What we are interested^in is dedLsionf 
on issues in which there are^^^^east two alternative views, based on or aio^itd . 
by two rather different valu^ posl?ti<is^. Essentially then tii^^ arM^ssuea^^ Iji ^lAi^ 
conflict occurs because of *value difference/' . 

The decision^making model to be pri>posed here cmt be called «rit)»r a ^plitical mpd«X 
or a conflipt model, I would' like to discuss Very-bti^P^r^onflict of 
organizations. Such a moiei has been proposed by CorwiiTiihajilennes an orgi^iation 
as consisting of s^table patterns of interactic^ be|w^ co^liticms. of groins Saving 
a collective id^tity and pursuing interests and ^cc^UsWing t^ksv co^-or^inatedl 
through a system of autK0rity. , , > ' * ^ ' 

Fundamental • to dbnflict i,s the ftct that the goals and values of «the groiqps differ. 

'• • • , ^ ■ . / / 



If yoi^had a iiuiri)er pf different gr^ps with conptelfe identity of goals aikl values, 
the distri^O^ipn of power wQuId not be an issne. . It is only when gqftls^ai^ valties 
differ^ tlpt the distribution of decislt>n-*B^i;ing |><Hirer becMes a cri^al issiM. 
the eoftfjiet mdel provided is. an attest to^iljiistr^te this by Rowing l^at there ' 
are ij»i^ different interest groins involved, in education i^di^re inter^ted in 
different issues i^ havjB diifer^t infon^tion (for insitttcjs p^ents haye dif f eri»nt 
is^on^icm i^ut tiie coiQNit^e ^ a particular teache^r tha^. avaitabW to 
^t^e.^i^rinteiHlmt) andrhave quite differ^t ialuesv 9»N^£ct occgi^ mi.m educa- 
/ ti^l /issue' when one or more ef these:4nter<^t W!^ys^ypt^isi^% a vi4n<rpoint, a 
/ Vpc^sibie solution to a p^r^lte, or a pic^sible dedij^in ie odds.with^ that 

pfi^m€^ by^another group or an ii^vldui^^ ' 6niM» the ccmsequ^^'ctf 
x^i^liet view 4»f .orgMizaUoi^ is that, fhi^ can^ seim is. 4fen t^eSI^ and ifi^s^te- 
jK^iibtivm of forcM^, ^d au^ of y<m here i will be able to j^i^^such a ifiew 
mkt m own esq^rierce. ^ v * 



The/^ecisim'^vaking ikodel provided here is int^snled to^ai^hasize six things idipu^ / 
sc^ decisions in educational adadnistritticm: ' ^ /' « 



1, 



•ttiey are el^racteriziNl by coafncpaiSQ ai^ 'consensus, based rni the inqpr^^^ta* ~ 
tim of different |Kiints of view by different interest ^ou^. . 

■sc.' • • : -o . , 

• • ' - ' - ■ ■ ^ ■ ' . - . . • ■ ■ 

The deeisito-gudcing- frrocess i% rcHi^inized in the «Mdttee ^ose nmbtits., \ 
'tvgs&imt dif^Teir^it interest gr«p«, ^eh.is so conon a 'feature of, our -|i\eft 
as adainistratbrs'nw as td*be vtl?toally;inyis4ble. ^ ; . «, 

TheiQt is an ejtpectati<m' t*»t «a<*. grpu^ r|j>se»s^ted will ]nrovide sUaft vAlj» 
^itleyns, a& thisir codtrtbution to %he deejtsicwfe^Bada^ p^oe^s^ This i»' * 
ej^ted to legitiaize the d^dsions a&de in Ae wp^ of. ^^idxational ko^fs^ ' 
iHid clients. The *farticlpatiw Mypotiiesis* is ^»/fMiimitl^l assu^i^s^ 
^ - «^ig^ficanf dianges in hiiaan b^avior can be brs^t jfto^ «ag?idly o^t tM^^. 
persims who are esqt^cted to diuige participate in decidiLt^;«diat the ehang# ifaUi 
■ " be"'. . . .' • ■ . '0^ . ■■ 

f. fio^ei that this aodei can- include the rartiwiai-tecJffiacai ■odel generailj^ m 

decisidn theorists, since it can be walntained t*at dlffi^rent interest ^ 
provide (different alternatives, mi ihat .the b^t altematiy^ will be dioaf^. • 
Hwevw,. the difficulty is that alTOst invariably #e decisi^^^ ' \ - ' 

^/"^qjrtMnt a CMproidse between different 4>referenc«i, rathejr than the. best . - 
deei^slon in the technical sense. ' • . * ' » . • • '. V. , ^ 

5. ' /"rill* model then significantly limits the importance^ of •technical cowpetencf, 

' / aiKi ti»us o'f -professional c^ontrol of .deci'sion-nakii^. In thM' respect, it is ^. 
/ siiqily aiwtiier^ay 6f reptesentli^ s<M8ft.of tire prc5>ositions*p£tt fbward^bjr • * 
• ProfessSip Williams. . ' ^ ' " : . 

' ••■ , '' ,••, ].' , ■■• ' 

6. ft should be emphasized thafc the model .is intended to suggek that eaich IntairesV ^ 
, group sees dif feiffnt Issues" as vital, different d%ta as Relevant, and' dlf firenti . 

values as important.. For 'example, teachers would be more concerned with career 
exjectatlons, wcHsking conditions, and job ass1|nroents,'and vfould Bee sudi,data 
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1^) the i^rtant thirties 'about a neii sclukrl.w Patents ob the other hand* would* ^ , 
i^gd^ sckool.*pollcies €Hri discipline^ tr9disp>rtatipn» lundi h<mrs« the quality of 
the teadiers^'and the*t|]^e of instnyictional progiAna^, as the iiiq>ortimt issues* 
with datA on tiiese iiiiies being relevant. 

Pi^khi^s ii is necessiury fiqrther to justii^ tiie ^ew tihat^this rndel ii^ di^isiw* ^ 
mkiqg is! the relmrmt one* and vital cm, ior adhdnistmtors in ^e cumnt sociel 
«eli«ate. IV Ut^ always hard to diari^tefise social clljaite since it is peiKeived 
difffedrimtiy^l^ criSserv^^ witii dif fluent V4li«i s^toi^v /Hwever,, t wiU ^wpfw £tm 
rrofMSor'NilliaiQij^^il!^ an i^sert^tiim ^t gm^rnMirt^al institutions «are em^^^ ^ 
tikmusly ^affected hf iJiree basic i^liie'positi^t r^^inm^tiim^s, tei^iicmltr 
n^tr«l co^ten<^\ md^^^nitive l^MI«ship»r i^mrmtly, tlie fii^t value is ileariy 
d^rij^t'in edu»uitimial j<lr^sdicUinis« Co^idfor hoit fo^uentir tAI heir of / ■ ^ 
^oird and/or profesHirimi decl^ic^ beii^'^lli^ticM^^ mt tiecj^e^tii^ ai^ wrmg ^ 
but ^beewse s«4 g^^oiq^ wltii an in^eiN»st J.n ths i^soe wte mi com^lted* . . ' 

)^ ^»^tusion frim su^'evidfmce is ^t i^ is ^siaqply not sii^li^ent to tiCeid . " 
^qp#irti;|ie as an e<hicatimiai adtainismtor Ure Mil iiolitiLci^ t^>di^* thej 

ed^u^ational adainist^tor .is toare of the iaportimce of the politic or. 



c^lict »bdel i^/certainiy dUie for sew difficult tii^S.^ Do not mistake ^ 
in sa^^^^t m are all potiticans* I ^'^t haw ift mind the s^i^ i^Politlcis 
are jMf notliia^ mo^ than n means of ris^^ in tlUt iforltf»| rather I wave ^ Mptf ^ 
;iMi^si^* ^ior an ^faBitULstratoT* of seekii^ a* recmtci^tion tetii^ the .i«<^^ 

* ^ ^ 'iijecttves of various groins o'f people « C(»^i%f^for ^tec^le' a CjEwm^ of 

Ga^r^r^s qis^ted >y George Flower her<| siast.y^ri ♦♦EDUCATION 1^ ;THE^ SERVANT ^ AlJ. 
OUR POiPOSES*" • V ^ , • * ' . r , ' ' 

* / " ^ ' LEADBtSHIP AND VAUIE GCBtFLICTS. ] . ^ ' • ' 

Hf first aajor thbae is leadership.' It is of course impropriate to tW^^^^l 

• ^e«e, "E&icational LeaderdSp: Try it — You'll tike It** at least in part- * ' 
Howeyer;/»y task is to- point out th* vajtte^arlia»s.4w^ I hope I will not 
i^nvi^e ym that yiM won't ity or shmtlj^ri't try 

I would, like to pi^sent ^o«e propositi^ oh leadwShip lAi^^Tiwe the sanctdm ^pf 
^ social fciWce resea);eK^. , For eadi onit I wi*ll also ptovide stmeh^oamnts , ftro« 
I tiie perspective of pi?#ctj«ing administrator, on' the value conflicttKwhich seem ^ 

iqplieit in ^e proposttion.' ^ " ^ * ^ 

TtXEtoERSilP IS: • * . ' * . 

V* * ^ • * * ; 

1/ pl^elopin^ Ccagp|ti!ient to Organizational Goals 




individuals in it. For exmple,^ one school 'district goal is clearly econosacal 
operation. A' goal of the teachters^ association. in the district is just as 
chearly to protect the economic -welfare of ilikmembers by winning substantial 



salaty 'increases emdi*xMr« The senior actnii^strato^ can eibily becose caught' • 
*in tiie ccmflict between ^ese |oal$. Generali/ spi^aking supexintemUnts haiii^ , * * 

been irather careful' to sybid ihvolvasent iji negotiations!^ altiiou^. ti|ieife i^e - 
* smue signs t^at som involveaent idll becMNft essential* • A si^<ris conffict of ^ \ 

interMttcut i^idl/ devel<9« hovever.^ since the salary of tte superint^ent 

is in tone respwts set 1^ »ference*to the salarr of jthe teiu:hers^. * • ; ' 
' * - * ' ^\ • ■ • # # 

tee J^tiitt^ Cwawit; We have recently . o^ple^ed in our ili^tri^ a ^lal 
idffitificatimi i^t^cise usii« Phi Delta ICap^ Materials ^ . .T^ exercise, was ' 
suc^sful in tihat ^tioiis ginn^s, iftieltiding.rqpin^entatives of studmjE^^ 
p&mt$,\teeihistis, ateinis^tors^ mi tmstMs^ iniieat^^ roiq^lS' s^lsr^ ^ ^ 
priorities. It was misl«ea»ss£ut in that scne individuaXs in^^ g^N9i^ fca^owt ' . 
it ei^r^ly &ard#to ^bkproai^se with the mBjmtttf vifm. ;fh£s mis ^^kiimlmfljt - 
' tilt, oasa wi til. ^e student gi^^ iMf ndsoi^£nes ^te tfitter4i^lNa > * 
^tar«ciN^zed li^ei^ to letdi m^mimm* Om agnK^ltide Ifci^ V ^ 

i^N^^us on gc^s is addled Wluctantly ffld^ sMAy at tM^t« * Certidbilj;^ 

i^i^mllal aarriciilu».»nfision i-ibm Ili# %a5is of ^ 'goals we have ^i^lfif^ 
*Ji 1^ i^ctr^ly^ Hslcy witSi^^t'pot^tial fmr cr^tibig sefiqus ; / 

cmflicts^'wi^n thjt sdKool di^$i<m» within between r^esentatlve^gc^ouiiSe 

R^ec^slting fars<^l and grcnip G<Mtls ^ q, - * i / ^ * 

^ffliai^t; The coifflitts here hav% hem su»ested in tl^ previous c^nmsits. I 

like to giv« a ^t&er exaaple bas^ra W ^st^^a at^mpt ^ develop 
a ip^^^iirat-by*ob jec^^es scfeiero foT*i^ ^pdd«^e 'div^siim i^Ui^iteri^enrs^ . . ? 
tesit^lly mir view was ti^at j^ain^stratilim 12^ a .d<M^lf^ jurid difi^cuft ^ti^» 
i^i^i s ipreat d^l' of' ti»e,is«imst^ t^efcttse g€^ nd {^mH^ties as^ |W|^^^iKr* ' 
ly s^ti^Z We jKe€ 4Dut s^iool divisim. g^ls and ad^ldM^iJratiye prii^e^^^ imd ' 
asf(;i^^44^c^ idid^idstntor to develop a set 4^ pez^imaf obj^tiyi^ con^st^ wi^ 
^ general set bf fymotim^ i&ntifi^ for his po^tiop, idUch i^Sittld Bllm^hMm^ \ 
to assign carefully md,#f^tively^ his <nm tise tfffdrt^^ the p^^^iial- » 
'ci^^ives^ii^each instance were ejq^wctedt ^^ol»e coiqpp^p|t wi^'divisioma fMls 
a^;^ioriti^> but Within the rather brtmd range avidlible a. good, difl of 
pei^imt variabi^li^jfals e^q>ec*ted^ r ' ^ - 

miis yas inde^ the case, and the pr^ess re<yired a series ofLdijLcitf^^^^ I 

between indiviifaial a^nlst^stors ai^ nyself about l^r.persraal e^leotiyes. . 
these discussions revealed ta^hw clearly the cc^licts which critics, of ^ ^ 
Mnl(g«iieni^by-objWctiYes schemes have al|ea<fy^ noted I ' ^ 
' * ' • * ^ * * • ^ ' ' ' ' 

Sam peq^le, fi?id it virWlly ii^ssible' to riecoiicile penphal wad ^ani»tion* 
al actives or. goals, tliey have bec<m*dccus^<ped.to operating rather |irat«^ \ 
nmms}y and not S|^if|ring vAry. c|Barlx- tiieir peyscmal c^fectivW^ i^en 
these have tb be^ specifi^^ ii oft^ tarns oat that th^^arf quite at . odds ^th i 
. divisional* goals* A singie ex^le will suffice: tl^ divisional goals oq^ba^t^ . 
stt^ient self-conc€?pt a^ self '-worth as iiiq^rtant cmtputs of the Wucat£onai syst«i, 
as i^rtant as achievement in^tj^e basic diseiplines. ^t least one actainntra^ 



. in tfie division takes th? vielf that the sc&bols have no respoi^d^M^lity. for 
the social or psychological development of students^ and that the 'schools' 
responsibility' ends vith the develq>ment. of reasonable ddirels^ of itchi^v^^nt 
in tiie basic academic disciplines* If a stwlent^s achievaaent is poor oecause 
. of lofir BOtivafcicm/\ti^ response of *^one school adaMiistration ts to forte his ^ 
.wjpLtit^drawal.- This school |K>licy, well knoim in the district, is clear Ijr at^ 
odds with' at l^ast one najor goal 'of the sdioOl divisi<m. * , . ^ 

If I. can sunnarize this value, conflict, it -Is as follows: in tiie case of an ; 
individUSatl who^ caraiot recoi^ile personal objectives and philosophy of education. 
>idth;diviilon goajls, and says so, idial^is the resi^bnsibili;ty; of the senior 
adaiinistrator? Must he^ for^e accepf^ce^ of division goals, however' grudging, 
. or resignatlsOn? ' , • , / . * * 

3. JPelegatii^ Responsibility and Authority, Rather than Abdicating Hiem 
^ " • • ^ ' *• . ' 

C ffBron t; Clearly tiiis is an important qwlity ^f leadership* and just as 
* c^eariy, one not easily defined. The ne^ftai "resj^^fe to an prganizational 

in a school district, within my experience at lieast., is to de^elc^ a 
cropmittee to make recCTsmidations. The C(^mittM is Carefully chosen on a 
r^resentative basis, works diligently for 6 months^ . pr^ares a report, and' 
nothing happeiis. ' Why? Frequently, because the'^task and the limits of the * - 
resj^oasibility iand authority of the comi.ttee were not established in ^he ... 
. first place, b^tise no commitment Vas made, to accept the committee's report 
(^r act on it,, and,' in general^ because iiq) lamentation of reports is always a* " 
madt more difficiilt iaslc than developing th^m. . 



Again, an .Example from our own district; In 1969 a rather useful report on ^ 
indivi/l^lization^ of* instruction was prepared for- the district It.W^s f 
officially adop^ by the Board as a district policy, and at a seminar early V 

, this year, ^five years later, district administrators. spent^.]^ome cdnsid^^^le 
time disagreeing as tjb the reasons why the report was ne^f effectively ilRple^. 
mented. It deemed clear that in one, or two schools it'hadf been implementled^ ^ 
ratner successfully^ and that in" the other 14 schools i t. had barely been i 

• Tmplemented at' all. « * * i * 

Two thiiftgs seem to have ^on^^ wrong: fir|,t, th^ task of the senior administra- 
'tors of th^ school district had been seen as ending with tim acceptance of the 

tmmaittee report. However^ in any iasiie involfing sid)jtantial change this i% only 
.the beginning of the tas]fe of the ^senior a^iAzstrators. A program for' the i^lemeo 

tation 6f such a majoix^hange was clear Iwjitcessary. * • • " " ^' 

Secondi thfre was, and is, serious disaipeMpt-between principals on the basic 
value issuiptions of the report, which r^el the same issue, as the previous 
example - Iww- far can the division go in asserting value positions with regard * 
to e<iycdtional poiiciesi, and reqiilring commitment to them? j'^ ] ^ 

tp return to the main point rega^rding this particular. pk>position ot^ leadership, 
responding t<J a problei^ by assigning sesponsibility for producing solutions to 

• • " i ' ■'• "7 

' > ' './6 - • • ^ 



it to a coirai\ittee, without at the same time making some commitment to 
acceptiftg^ and implementing proposed solutions is clearly abdication of ^ 
responsibility and not delegation* 

A Continuing Concern With Orgaaizational Improvement Rather Than Mere Survival 

Copients: This proposition links^with others, ^of A>urse, and in my view is an 
absolutely critical (element in-^leadership,. given the current clj.mate. In 
particular,' Innovations in -educational practice are still , strongly resisted, 
an4 leadership in this area is extremely difficult. There is, as we all know, 
an^enormous inertia in educational organizations/ in teaching practicey.,in 
administrative routines and so* on, and changing anything,^ given the conflict 
model and the necessity for consultation, requires enomous patience, persis- 
tence, and conviction. * ' * ^ 

The first .value, dilemma is of course the constant tenptation to giw up, to 
handle the trivia,, the in-basket material ^*hich one must cope with "to ensure 
organizajb^onal survival and continued' employment,, and igno3fe thfe-rea.i issues 
and th^ long- term health ^f the' organization* ^ * * 

A, basic dflemma- 'arising out of this issue is the question of training, 
particularly in-service training of prospective administrators ajnd i:lassroom 
teachers. We are cwrently fn .t)ie. process of developing a teacher, centre to 
provide on-going^t|raining programs foHteachers and- prospective administrators. 
Such "developments are relatively e^asy to ccnmnence, but what if the programs 
turn put lo be unsuccessful in the sense of changing practice? Does one then 
abandon attempts ^o train or retrain ^ and adopt the view, that Ihe oply way to 
improve competence is to release relatively weak teachers? 

' ' ' I * t " 

In general, the value dilefltaa of change for the administrator maybe summarized 
thus: change is inevitable (by tfte way, Disraeli said that first in -1867) , and 
in educa^tion essential r The administrator must insist that changes occur. But 
lie must at ;the same time resist the temptation to specify the change which is 
necessary " that Should he left to those close to tfie problem. . The goo^ leader 
rna^gesT chaVige,* rather than nt|^ndates it. ^ * . ^/ 

/ * ' * " ^ . ^ ^ . 

Making Decisions That No One Elsie Can Make, and Npt Making, Decisions That Others 
Shpuld >1ake ; ^ _J . / ' ' ' " 

. .. ' , - ' * ^ ' • . 

Comments: The general principle enunciated by decision theorists . is that as • 
far as possible decisions should be made where thfe data' is, *^^nd ^ere the res- 
ponsibility for implementing the decision rests. . Furthermore, it is maintained 
that godti leaders manage decision-making, rather than make decisions personarli^. 

•Notice that What ilot to decide is at least as important as what' to decide: 
,»'The fine art of executive decisiort (leadership if you wjLll) consists in not 
deiciding questions that are not now pertinent,, in not deciding? prematurely, in 
not making decisions that cannot be made effective, and in not making d ecisions 
that others should ,make >" fhe value dilemmas most commonly encountered here 
seem to me to be of two kinds. First- how much time carf be spent in group 



, - • • / 

decision-makings in two senses.; how long can an or^nization wait for a . 
decision, and how many man-hours of valuable time can be usefully spent in 
committee meetings? I am sure that for all of you here, committer meetings 
are a majonuser of time* Put another way, do we value the participatory 
process so much that we are prei)areu to sacrifice the effective carrying out 
of our duties? 

Let me suggest an interesting exercise: the next time you attend aicommfttee • 
meeting with senior staff, try to assess th* actual output of the mdeting, in 
terms of knowledge exchanged or decisions made. Then calculate the 'man-hours^ 
spent^nd the cost involved. I suspect the outcome will shock you. In this 
one »stance let me suggest a solution. ^ 

Parkinson's Law is it work here', lyjlork expands to fill the .tine available," 
and the law 'suggests the solution.- Drastically" limit the tine' available- 
In your own schedule, restrict neetings .to alternate afternoons; insist that 
committee chairmen specify both beginning find finishing times for all meetings, 
and restrict every coaadttee meeti^ng to one or at most 'two hours/. The same 
end& will be accomplished, I believe, at considerable saving of time, energy, , 
and money. Who knows, jrou^may even rescue some thinking time! 

The second dilenmia involves the use made of .committee decisions or output. Is 
a senior administrator bound by a committee, decision? Ke may or may not -be, 
depending on the terms of reference of the committee. If the committee is a . 
standing committee with decision-making responsibijity, then provided it is 
within its terms of reference the aAninistrator is, in my opinion bound to 
accept its decisions, no matter how personally unpalatable they may be. If, 
the committee is advisory, thfen of course acceptance dej»ends on the quality of 
the work done, and assessment of the quality of, the analysis of the problem, 
the data collected, the conclusions drawri, and the recommendations made wilj 
determine what happens. ' . 

-J 

Being Both Task-Oriented. (i.e.. Insisting that Goals be Met), and Considerate 
( i.e.. Friendly and Helpful) . , 

^ : ^ ' ^ 

Comment ;" This is one of the most firmly-founded genertli rations of recent 
organi^atiional research . ^ Recent research Itas tended to suggest that the tyo 
dimensions are independeht, and can be separate functions, rather like the 
stereotypes of the clasiroora teacher and the school counsellor, the onej. 
pressing for academic performance, the other, hdpefully being friendly and 
' helpful. ' • * , . 

The conflicts here are obvious. The helping professions if general are 
notoriously tenderminded. ^s opposed to tough-mfnded, and .sentiment readily 
retraces reason in decision-^ing. Again I am reminded of a comment last ^ 
year: "In education, it's about time we stopped worrying about our bleeding , 
hearts, and started using our bloody heads." 

Cleanly, there is a balance to be struck between insistence on performance and 
consideration. For us. again, the issue raised its head in connection with 
probationary teachers,. * ^ 
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In the case of a marginal teacher/ do you assume that ^ivert^ime and a good 
deal of 'help„froni the principal he or she will improve? Or, do you insist on 
dendnstrated cX>mpetence before tenure is granted? Our answer, in general, has 
been to say that the priYicipal cannot commit himself to spending a great deal 
of time trying to bring the* worlc^ of a marginal teacher up to standard; the 
teacher should b.e released. 

Let me end this section 0|i leadershijT with a little true story:* It consists of a 
dinner table conversation between a iQ0t|ii9r and her daughter, Stacie: 



Stacie: 
Mom: 



*tee, I can*t wait to groW up! 

Why?' 



Stacie: There's no one telling you "Don't do this do that!" 
You can do anything you want to! - 



Mom: 



It*s fun to be a kid too! Adult$ can't do everything they want. 
You ask Madanie Rheault if she can do everything shewanft3. 



Stacie: 

V 



(Laughs) No. jshe can't 'cause she's a teacher and she has to dp 
what the principal tells her to do! 



• Mom:* 



(Laughs) Oh! Well, who tells the prxncipar what to do? 



Stacie: 



(Emphatically) God! 



Stacie may be a little vague on the source of leadership in education, but she is 
pretty clear on the desired standard! ' . 



JLOYALTY; TUt ULtlMATE VALUE DILEMMA OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

^ There is a good deal of useful organizational research on the issue of professionals 
in organizations. But it rarely refers to^he term "loyalty". Clearly, however, 
i^)5ilty, and conflicting claims on loyalty* is the central value dilemma of the 
professional in the organization. 

Very briefly stated, the issue is this: organizations tend to operate on the bureaucra- 
tic model, and teachers would prefer to operate as. professionals: The organizational 
literature on bureaucracies suggests that the fundamental characteristics are the 
hierarchical structure, its domination of decision-making* and imposed coordination 



or activities. 



This structure clearly runs directly contrary to the fundamental professional activ|.ty 
which I would define as providing specialized services and advice ^o clients, who Have 
elected to use the services of the professional.^ These services ^e based on in* 
dividual expertise in a highly specialized field. - , 

Corwin states the* conflict between the two models thus: "... The teacher, therefore, 
inherits with the job inconsistent expectatiojis about his proper role in eclucation. 
The fact that he'is an employee establishes one set of obligations; the fact that he 
is a professional employee compounds the situation by establishing competing expecta- 
tions and standards." ^ . ' ^ 



s 



Before going on to discuss some of the issues which arise out of this and other 
conflicts grouped under the general heading of-^loyalty, T^irould like to refer your^ 
attention again, briefly, to the graphic decision-making, model you have in front of ^ 
you. Each group listed in that model does co'mmand in some, measure the idyalty of the 
senior administrator. Jhe administrator naturally feels some loyalty to his teachers 
and to his administrative colleagues. He feels' strongly that the students and the 
parents are the clients of the system and ought to be the beneficiaries, and hence 
feels some loyalty to them. *At\the same tipe, *he trustees are his employers,- and ' 
the taxpayers pay his salary, so ly4 must necesjsarily feel some obligations as an em- 
ployee. In what follows I would like to discuss some of the vi.lue dilemmas arising 
out of thi^ range of loyalties necessarily felt by administrators. Theae dilemmas 
arise out of conflicts of various kinds: administrator-^ board conflict?, 
administrator- teacher conflicts, and board-parent conflicts in which administrators 
are closely involved. ^ ^ ' 

One particularly sharp issue in the conflict arising between professionals and the 
organizations ijrwhi«h they work^revolye^ around the issue of expertise and its place 
in deci^don-makirig. r would like Jo «e a non-educational example for a change, drawn 
from a study of science ajid politics by CP.. Snow^ whg has been a researcher at one 
of the major universities in Britain, is currently a senior civil servant in Britain's 
Ministry of Science and. technology ind is ^ilso one of Britain's greatest living 
novelists. He makes the follawing comment: 

^- One of the most bizarre features of any advanced industrial 
society in our ?ime is tliat the cardinal choices have to be 
made by a handful of men, in secret, and af least in legal 
form by men who cannot have a first hand knowledge of what 
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those choicps depend upon or what their results may be, , 

It is in the making' of weapons of absolute destruction 
that you can see my central them*e at its sharpest and • \ ^ 

most dramatic^., or most melodramatic. But the same ' ^ 
reflections would apply to a whole assembly ofx decisions 
# which are not designed to do harm. For example , some 

of t'h,e mc.^t.Jji^ortant'-ch^ices about a nation*^ physical 
. Itealth are made, or not made, by a handful of men, in 

secret, and again in legal form, by men who normally are • ^ 
not abre to comprehend the arguments in depth. 

'Those "of you who serve in sfenior administrative positions will recognize 
immediately the "relevance of this to decision-making at the school board levil. 
You will have had the experience .of proposing or recommending a particular decision 
bgised on the very best data, and the most ^careful examination that your p^o£cs^5ional ^ . 
expertise and experience allow?, and of having a group of laymen^ vflio do not fully % 
understand the isstuie, and have not carefiilly studied the documentation, ma^e a 
decision quite at odds with what you recommendetj. This is, of course, an instance 
of conflict of iQyalties; as an administrator you have a professionals expertise and \ 
a commitment .to professionalism. You are loyal in effect to a set of professidMl . 
ethics, tit the same time the bo^ryd is the elected representative of the client^ 
whom you serv^. This is fin extremely frustrating experience and one which is barely 

.p6ssible to provide any »usefuL advice on. . * 

If .this is an isolated experience, then perhaps all one can say is, better luck next ^ 
time. However, if it occurs more than once or 'twice in a school year, rather funda/- 
mehtal questions are raised, of tWo kinds: one, is there a sharp discrepancy in ^ 
perception of role, between yourself and tKe board, and two, is there a value conflict? 

With regard, to the first, one common problem seems to be a failure as a policjf 
researcher, ^ ♦ ' \- 

One vital role of the board* s senior education administrator is to serve ai policy 
researcher, identifying policy objectives, and mechanisms to achieve them. Good 
pulijry research requires the statement of a clear choice of objectives and alt em- 
tive possible routes to accomplishing them, to allow a choice to be made. Jf you 
ever, or frequently fail to make policy recommendations in which several alternative^ 
possibilities are provided, I would question your wisdom, and suggest that your ^ 
concept of your role as senior administrr.tor needs re-*examination. 

With regard to the second possibility,, I would, suggest that you carry out an assess-, 
ment 6i the educational goals of your senior staff and your trustees, and attempt to 
identif/^ny possiljle value conflict through that process. 

Should this' reveal a high degree of consensus, then the next most likely source is 
the lay-professional conflict of loyalties itself , which can perhaps best be tackled 
by a series of informal meetiifgs for the discussion of goals and values in an attempt 
to discover commonalities. However, it is not- really my task here to suggest solutions, 
oi^ly to pose problems for yoyr consideration in the Sessions which follow. 
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EV^n more di^fficult are conflicts between administrators and teachers. Thfey are 
often conceived as internal to ^he teaching profession, l^ut let me make one vital 
point. Both teachers and administrators are of course professionals, but they 
are members of different professions. I cannot stress that enough. The appropriate 
training, the relevant activities, and the means of evaluation, all differ 
significantly. As Corwih puts it:, ' , 

" * * * 

The "teaching profession" tufns out to be not one but several 
groups of people. Principals have their own profession, 
superintendents theirs, and .thet*e are dozens of teaching , 
professions. Teachers cannot identify with adminis- 

^ trators who* control their salaries ar principals 
can be the "instructional I*eaders" of ,ien different * 
« , curricular areas. / 

Tnis is a vitally important point which in my opinion is commonly mi/6understood by 
most educators. It is coming to be acknowledged in the United States, where 
administrators have a separate professional association, the American Asspciation 
of School Administrators, to which they switch when they become principals or central 
office administrators. In Canada, however, the picture is complicated by the extreme 
reluctance of administrators to leave the embrace of the teachers' associations, and 
the. reluctance of these associations to give them up, since they provide* an important 
source of leadership. I do see some change in' this regard, however. Our own school" 
district association was at one time doMnated, at the executive level, by school 
prin£^ipals or vice-principals. At the presei\t tAne there is not a single administra- 
tor Jon the executive of the association. I suspect that there will never be any 
significant number, pf administrators oft that executive again, I believe that 

teachers clearly see a difference of interests between themselves^nd their 
administrators. , ' ' » 4^ ' 

The main reason for that is. the very high level of decentralization in our district 
which gives principals very extensive^uthority. For example, principals ai^ res- 
ponsible for hiring, evaluating, firiijgWapproval of leaves, and many other personnel 
functions that in many jurisdictions are^the jealously guarded prerogatives of the 
board and/ of superintendj?nt. Thus principals have clearly been made school adminis- 
trators" or managers. They are refepoasible for total school budgets, and v;irtually 
all of our principals control far larger budgets than I do as superintendent. The 
dilemma of the principal with regard to loyalty is very real and must be resolved 
^in the very near future. . , 

I now want to f bcus on an even more "difficult conflict situation in the loyalties of 
administrators. Maifc administrators retain a residual loyalty to the teaching pro- 
fcJssion. naturallly enojjgh, and it is this impart which makes it extremely difficult 
for them to make personnel decisions of an unpleasant nature regarding teachers. We 
all know ot very many instaT)(:es of extremely difficult qhoices regardi^^ teacher 
dismissal. How heavily do you weigh thfe complaints of parents? How significant .are 
the ratings of colleagues and/or jstudents? How accurate are the assessment of princi- 
pals? How useful are your. own classroom observations? ^ \ 

We all know that our evaluation techniques have, been atrocious ^ and when they are 
^tested, as they sometimes are, in arbitration hearings before the courts, they are 
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often found inadequate. The fundamental proMem is that these evaluations 
are' purely subjective* No two evaluators arrive at the same conclusions 
with regard to any teacher on any consistent basis* 

The response of professional administrators to this, at least in Manitoba, 
has been, in my opinibn, the abdication of responsibility for evaluation or 
" T^ast for using it to improve^ the qualiyty of district staff* ' Some time 

accumulated some data on teacher turnover in Manitoba. The highlights - 
. ..ds are as folK>ws: In 1970-71, Manitoba's school districts employed 
jost over 11^060 teachers of whom 13/6% left the units at the end of the 
school year. ^Mos't of these resigned; of those released only 20 or .17% of 
the total teaching staff had tenure. The remainder of those released were 
probationary teachers. That is, of the tenured teladiers in the province in 
that year only 20 of some 10,000 were found to be incompetent and. ^released for 
that reason* In the next year only 32 tenured te.ackers were release, *27% 
(jf the total teaching staff. It should be noted that administratpfs were 
ksked to include any. form of division-initijated termination of contract, in- 
eluding res^nations following administrator suggestioi^s, under the "released*' 
category. « ' ^ ... 

I think that tftese^data suggest two imjJortant value dilemmas » one t)f relevance 
to administrators, the other to teachers and their associations. First; why 
the reluctance to release tenured teachers on the part of a<lministrators? I 
believe it stems fronj three sources: ^ 

1^ A disinclination to place evaluation procedures under public scrutiny; 

2. A humane concern for the future of a professional person who may lose 
' his status and means of earning a living; jin^ 

3. A genuine conflict between loyalty to the clients and loyalty to the 
profession yhich the administrator may have only quite recently left. 

For tefachers, the issue is more clearcut. When an association is asked to 
support^a teacher threatened with dismissal, it must weigh loyally 'to ^ colleague 
aga|hst duty to the clients. In a depressing^y large number of cases in 
Manitoba, the associations tend to* support teachers, again^ whom the case is 
overwhelming. It is clearly a very difficult dilemma for the professional 
associations: if they frequently refuse to support teachers about whose com-. 

.petence they hive reservations, many of their less secure and less professional 
mecibers will be extremely distr5Ss^d,\and they will cert^i'nly lose marginal 

^members. Yet the public image of the profession would benefit, just as dis- 
barments sometimes increase the -confidence of the general ^blic in the legal 
profession. ^ ' . . 

Let me give you an example a:gain from our own experience. We are trying a 
technique with skepticism on .the part of the Board, I must admit, but with 
^ome optimism on my part and on the part of tihe leJuders of the association. 
We haVe' developed wh|| is known as the ''Teacher Evaluation Review Comntittee". 
Its functic^ is to s^ve as an. appeal system for Aty/ teacher whose evaluation 
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by a principal or other supervisor is, in his opinion, inadequate, un- 
satisfactory, or unfair. It will obviously mostly be used in cases where the 
evaluation raises questions regarding- the"* teacher's competence. Consequent- 
ly it wf 11 certainly also be tfeed in cases where dismissal procedures are 
to be instituted. , ' 5i 

The Committee will review the teacher's performance, will probably provide 
the teacher with suggestions for. improving performance and with a reasonable 
period of time in which it is expected he will do hjLs very best to follow 
the suggestions. If the performance of the t^acher does not improve, then 
the committee may recommend dismissal. ^ * 

The committee has just been formed, and has not yet dealt with its fi^st case. 
Clearly the first cases referred to it will be the notorious ones, Me cases 
of teachers who h^e been in the division $ome years and whose competence is 
questioned by virtually everyone, ^students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and school tmstees. Tf th% committee sticceeds in dealing equitably with 
those cases and ^f in fact the general level of teaehing^ effective;iess in 
the division can be improved by this committee, then I think it will tugnn 
,out to be a significant mechanism both for the school district and for the 
profes'sion in our district. . . ^ ^ 

Now to deal with a somewhat, different is?ue which is also an extremely im- 
portant value dilemma for the administrator. I am not sure .how wide-spread 
and how general this issue is, Jjut it has been of particular concern to me 
and I susp^t to some of you also. I refer to the an^unt of casual brutality 
which occurs in the classroom. Virtually, every student jh as experienced it, 
at; some time or dther during his school ^career, and of coCrse students react 
very differently. Some resent a great deal being struck l?y teachers or^ other- 
.wise manhandlad, others because of their hom^ backgrounds take it as a matter 
of course. I recently attended a school graduation in which the student 
president commended the teaching staff as being very different from that of 
his previous* school. He-^^alled that at the lyrevious school he personally 
had only been physically assaulted once, but that t^as unusuaf. The student 
involve4 is the son of a lawyer aiAi used the appropriate terminology. Such 
actions by teachers do constitute 6riminal assault and are punishable by 
the courts. ' » ^ 

The response in our district to this problem which has been brought draraatj- 
cally to our attention by a series of letters from indignant parents, has 
been to develop a policy statement, in conjunction with the professional 
association^^ which reads in part as follows: \ 

The ^oard expects and requires all meinbers'^of the teaching\^ 
staff to conduct themselves in a. completely professional \ 
manner in all relationships with students. lit particular, \ 
in the control and supervision of student behavior, teachers \ 
are expected to observe the following principles apd ^ 
practices.^ 

1. % Seek always to understand student behavior; ) \ ^ 

2. Attempt to deal with causes, not symptoms, and consult 
with school or divi'sionitr resource people when in doubt. 
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3. Cantrol their own behavior as completely as possible - 
, note that this does not imply concealing justifiable 

emotion in a hypocritical manner;' « 

4. Report directly any unusual incidents involving • , , 
student behavior\ahd teacher reactions^ preferably • 

in writitig to their ^principal. This specifically 
includes any and all instances .of physical punishment. 

' * f 

5. Refrain from striking or*in any way manhandling a 
student, extept for purposes of restraining him. 
Note thit the use of physical violence can be con- 
sidered illegal, in addition to being unethical and 

^ unprofessional. This does not apply to instances of > . , 
physical punishment properly administered. 

• ' I" 

6» When corporal punishment appe^s necessary the teacher . ' 

should%5g)ort the offence, and the proposed punishment ^ 
to th4 principal, in writing, in"^ advance of administer- , 
ing The punishment. * In general, courts in Manitoba 
have ruled that corporal ^punishment should no*exceed 
that acceptable to the average fajiiiily. ' ■ . 

In schools with a particular history of physical violence, I have personally 
made a commitment to the teaching staff to investigate immediately any alle- 
gations of physical violence against students, and where the all^sglition seems 
well-founde(j to suspend immediately the teacher involved, penditig a full in- 
vestigation. If the investigation revpals^that the allegation is fully 
justified and that the teacher was indeed without provocation or^ reasonable 
justification engaged in physical violence then release is automatic. 

1 wonder if this is a. problem for you as well as for us? Are we in Manitoba 
so different? I have been in Manitoba thx:fe years and previously was in 
British Columbia, I recall vividly that thp junior high school which my ^ 
youngsters attended had a strike by students because one of the teachers 

was in the habit of using a piece of 2 x 2 lumber to compel the attention of 
students.^ A Manitoba problem? I doubt it. 

Let me give you another instance which is much more difficult to deal with. 
^A teacher with a newly arrived child, only 2 weeks in the class, in a grade 

2 classroom warns the child once that talking is not allowed. The second 
time the child talks (at seven years of age) the teacher tapes his mouth shut 
with a piece of 'masking tape. Jhe immediate response of the parent. is to 
telephone the superintendent and say that her child will not return to the 
school as long as that teacher is* there. This sort of incident, is all too 
common, I'm sure, but clearly in my mind presents a value dilemma for the 
administrator. Is it possible to condone such behavior by teachers, espe- 
cially when you investigate the incident and the teacher says, did not 
know what else to do"?. This is a probationary teacher who has just completed 
three years of training at the faculty of education and her r(Bsponse is: "I 
did not know what else to do.'* 
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Let me^tell you* how I reacted. Since she was probationary she* was operating 
with an interim certificate # I was asked to recopnend her for permanent cer- 
tification under the regulations of our Department of Education. I refused 
to do soi^ and within a day received a call from the Manitoba Teachers* Society* 
The justification in my mind is clear. In ny view the^interests of the pro-* 
fession and of the district are not served by ''granting that teacher a. per- 
manent certificate to teach^ valid anywhere in Canada, What do you do in such 
cases? , , 

The teacher's defense^ by the way^ was that it was an isolated instance and 
not characteristic of her treatment of students. Maybe^ but how do we know? 
What goes on in classrooms is very largely a private transaction between : 
teachers and student:^. In my view such an overt act is clear evidence of ^ 
attitude towards students idiich I tor one cannot condone in teachers ^ nor 
can I find it in my conscience to feel comfortable with such a teacher opera-*' 
ting in our district. Perhaps I am too harsh. • 

The final conflict of lovalties is perhaps the idost diffiqmlt of all^ at 
least ^r Senior administrators. They tend to be closely involved in board 
decisions J and some of these are fundamentally political. decisions. The 
cliche is-> that the administrator , must stay outside politics, and certainly 
must avoid becoming associated with politicallyrloaded decisions. 

This is of course nonsense. The board is an elected body, and hence political 
by definition. The Chief Executive Off icer inevitably becomes associated with 
the board's policies, naturally enough since he helps to shape them. The 
measure of this associatiQii 4s the regularity with which the firing -of the 
superintendent follows On thet electoral defeat 6f the board he h^s served. 

,Thi^ points up an extrem^ difficult conflict oi loyalties: . in his loyalty 
as a professidifal to theclients served, is the administrator to ^ive his 
allegiance to the fioard, ;to the parents, to the taxpayers, or to the students, 
in ca#fes in which* therer^are scane differences of o^finion? I will illustrate 
with a particula(r^ i^su^jon^which the body politic itself was split.* It in- 
volved the closure of ^ a small school. ^, « 

I will present the essential background as briefly as possible. The ^coiftlict 
here was a simple one:' educationally and. financially, the school wa!!^ not 
viable, with a small and declining enrollment, high^.per pupil costs, and not . 
a very good record of student achievement, as measured by standardized tests. 

Jwo other adjacent schools, about 7 blocks away, were also suffering declining 
enrollments and could readily accommodate the students. transfer/ of students 
to these schools would improve the services available to students since the 
larger schools were staffed with resource (remedial) teachers, and music and 
physical education specialists. ^ 

The board, with the interests of the students and the division budget (an4 
hence the 'taxpayers) in mind, and after a public meeting and two letters to 
.parents explaining the dilemma, decided to close the school. A storm of 
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protest followed, including very ^extensive coverage, by the rhedia. One part of 

the protest was a one-day boycott, called Ifor all the schools in the. area. 

The results of the boycott are interesting, and illustrate preci^sely the conflict 

hJre: the total ^tudent population of the schools in the area* is 4,648* Ex- 

cludijig the population of the school to be cy>s^d and-the students 'knoum ^o be 

ill, 152 observed the boycott, or 3%/ At the sqhool itself, the boycott was 

85% effective. . ' * 

The value dileninas for the administration (and for the baard) are these: the 
objections of the school community directly affected were loud and at least in 
their own minds perfectly yalid> and the political heat generated was intense^ 
Yet the interests of the many were also affected and throughout thie, affair, the 
board took the view that .the jr were, elected to serve the interests of the district; 
as a whole. These^ interests required the efficient vse of facilities, a|id the 
board remained firm. in. its decision to close the school* Those \>£ you with ' 
PTA's, Scbool-Community Committees, .or Principals w'ith strong local siqpport ♦ 
might want to meditate on the political) consequences if you too tried to close 
a school. * •. • ^ 

I believe such issues are increasingly likely, and wfll incxeasiAgt^ force the ^ 
senior admihistrators and school administrators to make 'Very difficult choices. 
The bo.ai'd repTresents the electors of the dis.trict, «nd hires* the administiatqrs* , 
Frequently a close', and virtually collegial relationship develops as the trustees 
and senior staff struggle with difficult \iecisions. In this case the solidarity 
of board and senior staff was unshaken, yet what if I and my colleagues had not 
been completely convinced that the board ^s decision was the best possible in the^ 
circumstances? , ' ^ * 

1 have no moral to draw from^this instance, I'm afraid* except to repeat that we 
are all politicians now. In my opinion, the conflict or politial model illuminates 
my recent experience. \ ^\ 

' * . . ' ' ' ,( . 

Let me then try now to summarize and provide a rather shaiply focussed list Df 
fundamental value dilemmas, which may help you in your deliberations in the next 
two weeks. - * 

. 1. The 'major themes. What constitutejs leadership, what value dilennas does it 
conmonly present for educational .administrators, and who commands the loyalty 
of the educational administrator? 

The organizational context. The pap^r adopts a conflict model of org^ization, , 
arid of organizational decision-making, in an attempt to stress that it is ui 
the stresses and pressures of conflicts, particularly value conflicts, that 
tests of leadership and loyalty take place. * 

3. Some propositioi^T^Sflf leadership, with some ccJnments on the value diieMMS with 
whiph they may be associated. In most instances illustrations from exjtorience ' * 
were provided, I hope not to the point of tedium. Let me empTiasize^that our 
experiences are intended to illustrate some problems, not present solutions: , 
it is your task to re-examine these issues, and others more relevant, a^d learn 
from the sharing of experience which is always a feature of the SHort Course. 
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4. A discussion of loyalty; the most difficult, most testing, and poji^ntially f ^ 
most damaging value dilemma faced by ad||iinistratOrSj in my opinioa. Three 
sub-issues are discussedf^ professional loyalty cbnflixits between colleagues, 
collegial sxahdards, and organizational standards and expectations; intra- 
professional and inter«-profe5si6nal conflicts; and finally » cqnflicts between 
professionals and laymen, and conflicts arising out of politicll disputes, 
within and between communities and their elected representatives, the trustees* 

,Leadership{and loyalty., these are in my opinion the •fundamental sources of the 
value dilemmas we^all face daily* I have suggested the importance of, conflict; 
It is inevitable in all organizations, is healtfiy and necessary, and provides 
the heat which> tests our quality as leaders, and the strength of our loyalties* 

^ Let me add one mpre true story { A superintendent friend was visiting Los AngeleS^ 
with his family, ilis son, who enjoyed the vi^it, said,' **Dad« why don't you 
become superintendent in Los Angeles?" His father ^replied, "I don't thjyflk I'd 
like it 'ftere^ They shoot superintendents here you' know." His son's reaction 
was immediate: Mercy killing, I suppose." 
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LEADERSHIP AND LOYALTY: THE BASIC VALUE DILPiMAS , 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR IN THE 1970 's 

Peter .Coleman 
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